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Re "A Package for Hanoi" (Rewrap No. 1) 


As you may recall, the Negotiations Committee met 
on December 1 to consider a memorandum ("Package for Hanoi") , 
prepared at the request of Walt Rostow, which explored the 
kind of package settlement that could be presented by a 
representative of the US to a representative of Hanoi. At 
this meeting it was decided that the next step should be 
the preparation of two papers:. A "short" paper which would 
present the "package deal" as it might be presented to 
Hanoi; and a "long", background paper which would examine, 
in some detail, the individual items. 

In the following pages the two papers take the form 
of Part I (the Package - of which only Section B would be 
turned over to the man from Hanoi) and Part II (the item- 
by-item analysis) . 

Also attached is a version of the "short" paper, 
prepared by Mr. Jorden of the White House Staff, which 
should be reviewed as an alternative to Part I of my draft. 

A meeting of the Negotiations Committee will be 
called at an early date to consider this paper. 
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A PAORAOE DEAL FOR HANOI 


INTRODUCTION 


PART I Our Deal with Hanoi 

A. What We Tell Hanoi 

1. In our initial contact 

2. In our substantive contact 

B. Our "Package” 

1. What we agree 

2. What we require 

3 . Timing of implementation 

4. Nature of guarantees 

PART II Dissecting the Deal 

A . An Item-bv-Item Inventory of the Package 

B. The Problem of the GVN 

C. Our Manila Allies 

D. Agreement "In Princ iple” and the Problem 
of Details., Modalit ies, etc._ 

E. The International Con ference 
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A. What we tell Hanoi 

1. In our initial contact 

/Note: The initial contact can be made through a 

channel to Mai Van Bo in Paris, through existing 
channels in Rangoon or Vientiane, or as a follow- 
up in Algiers. However it is made, it should be 
done directly and officially, not through a third 
party J 

This initial contact need only establish our 
readiness, at a convenient early date, to have one or more 
responsible officials from Hanoi (the "or more" might permit 
NLF participation under the cloak of Hanoi, if that seems 
desirable) to. discuss how hostilities can be brought to a close 
and to present our views on the shape of a political settlement. 
The discussion at this point should involve no substantive issues, 
no threats, no ultimata. So long as we are confident of the 
authority of their representative, the security of the physical 
arrangements, and the availability of rapid and secure communica- 
tions to Washington, we should be) prepared to leave the 
choice of a site to Hanoi. 
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2. In the substantive session 

/Note: It is assumed in this presentation that what 

we have in mind is a relatively brief confrontation 
in which we would present the broad-outline of a 
package settlement and Hanoi would react by modifying 
our proposals or by submitting a package of its own. 

If the two sides are in the same ball park we could 
.presumably reach "agreement in principle" within a 
relatively short time (say three to four weeks) 
leaving the modalities to be worked out in subsequent 
"working sessions"^/ 

The key points to get across in the substantive sessions are: 

a. We are not suing- for peace. 

b. We are not seeking the surrender of Hanoi, or the NLF. 

c. We are prepared to work out the announcement 
and other public aspects of a settlement in a 
way that will not humiliate Hanoi or the NLF. 

d. We are ready to present a package deal which 
we believe is consistent with the three points 


It is a package in the sense that we want 
agreement or entire settlement before we actually 
proceed to implement any one phase of it. 
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f. We are prepared to wait for Hanoi's reaction 
to our proposal and would be ready to receive 

a counter-proposal, also in the form of a package. 

g. But we are net prepared to wait indefinitely - I / 
in fact, we would like Hanoi's reaction in, say . 


two weeks. r^ v 

h. We will be ready to discuss the various points 
in our own proposal, or others that Hanoi might 
submit, but we hope to move expeditiously to a 
point of agreement - if not, we are prepared to 
carry on the war. 

Our "Package" 

1. We agree to do the following: 

a. To suspend bombing North Vietnam. • 

b. To suspend additional troop movements to Vietnam. 

c. To work out a time table for the withdrawal of 
our forces. 

d. To make an early token withdrawal of our forces. 

e. To close out our military bases after our forces 
are withdrawn. 

f. To undertake a ceasefire in South Vietnam. 

g. To guarantee the safety of NLF, VC and NVN 
personnel. 



n. To permit the NLF, as individuals or as a 0 

party, to participate in the political process. ^ 

i. To support the formation of a government based ^ 
on the results of free electiona. 

j. To establish eprly relations between North and 
South Vietnam.! 

k. To abide by fhe wishes pf North and South 
Vietnam on the matter of tonification. 

l. To permit South JVietnam to pursue a policy of 

*-%£/)( i t -'~ — 'i 

genuine neutrality in foreign affairs. 

North Vietnam \fo participate^ in any 
regional economic benefits contemplated now 
or in the future. 

n. To support UN membership for both the GVN and ,_p 
the DRV* — 

2. In exchange for which we require: 

a. The halting of the flow of NVN personnel and 
military supplies southward to South Vietnam 


b. An agreement by Hanoi to work out a schedule 
for the withdrawal of NVN forces. 

c. An early token withdrawal of NVN forces. 

d. A stand-down of terror in South Vietnam. 

e. A ceasefire in South Vietnam. 



the package settlement would be: 

a. Bombing of NVN halted by U.S. 

b. Reinforcements stopped by both sides. 

c. A halt to terrorism by VC. 

d. A de facto ceasefire by both sides.. 

e. A guarantee of safety for VC personnel by 
U.S./GVN. 

f. A formal ceasefire. 

g. Freedom of movement and guarantee of safety 
for unarmed civilian officials under written 
guarantee by NLF and Hanoi. 

h. Refugees permitted to return to their villages. 

i. Release of prisoners by both sides. 
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PART II - Implications of the Package Deal 
A. An Item bv Item Inventory of the Package 
1. The Bombing Cessation 

. There are a few points with respect to a bombing 
cessation which, although generally recognized, bear repeat- 


a. Both sides h: /* scions propaganda problems 
with respect to a bombing suspension. Hanoi will insist 
that a bombing cessation be initiated with the least 
possible damage to their own "face' 5 - as their due, rather 
than as an act of our forbearance. This is why an arrange- 
ment for a cessation, followed subsequently, and in an 
ostensibly unrelated way, by a quid £ro quo. on reinforce- 
ments -infiltration (Step two in our package timetable) 
gives the best promise of acceptance by Hanoi. , 

b. But we also have a problem here. Having insisted 
publicly that we would not stop bombing unless there were 
some "reciprocal" action from Hanoi, the President will be 
in an awkward position in the period between Steps 1 and 2. 
Obviously, the longer this period, the more awkward it will 
be. A composite package of the kind we are considering here 
would help in this regard, since the interval between 
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the announcement of a bombing cessation and an agreement 
to stop reinforcements by both sides would presumably be 
very short; it might even take place simultaneously. 

c . One danger we must acknowledge if we are to proceed 
on this track will be dealt with in more detail Inter, . 
but it is worth noting here: many of the matters on whrch 

we might get "agreement in principle (withdrawal, 

. fire, the election process) will require careful and probab- 
ly time-consuming discussions on the details of implemen- 
tation. During this period we will almost certainly have 

to continue our bombing pause. And while we might wish to 

use the threat of a bombing resumption to expedite these 
discussions, this stick would have to be used with the 
utmost care and delicacy lest the Corraunists Use it as an 
excuse to break off the talks. 

2. The Infiltration-Reinforcement Formula 

In essence, this formula involves an agreement to 
exchange halting infiltration for stopping the flow of additional 
US troops to Vietnam. But while simple to state, this formula 
will be difficult to implement. 

a. . The two concepts are not parallel: by stopping 

"infiltration" we mean a halt to the flow of all Northern 
personnel; by stopping "reinforcements” we mean no net .. 
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c „ .here If we contemplate a quick 
C addition to our forces there. 
fj . in effect (wxth 


Q* 


addition to out — 

. if chere is a ceasefire in effect (with 

. . chis nee d not he a serious 

consequent minimal casualties), th 

„ But if there is a significant 
conceptual discrepancy. 

to the formula and the 
period of time between agreement to 

uorking out of a final settlement, or if the ceasefire 

ls n ot part and parcel of the basic agreement, we will 

confront the problem of replacement 

it the DRV to send in replacements for 

Do we permit the (We confront the rotation 

casualties or "rotation" troops. («e 

nation in a more serious form in connection .ithvith- 

By "infiltration" do we mean men and supplies 

. 0 r 3 ust men? One problem we confront here is that inte - 

ZL alone can permit us to check the fl. 

k but the movement of light supplies by A-frame 
Of trucks, but the mo ,, fficu It 

and the infiltration of personnel is much more difficu 
to detect. Thus , the only way we can have confidence 
Hanoi's observance of a no-infiltration co»itment is 

if we insist on its stopping truck traffic. 

c But if we. include Hanoi's supplies in the no 

infiltration deal, wU l we have to stop ^ supplies as 
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"f^ur part of the no-reinforcement pact. Presumably if we 
7 could restrict such a co^itment tc military supplies and 
J if chare were a marked decline in the level cf fighting 
■ (as there would be in the event cf a ceasefire) this might 

not be too disadvantageous for us . 

d. What about inspection. The movement of our troop 
carriers and ships in and out of Vietnam is probably known 
almost as soon in Hanoi S’ in Washington. Thus, the issue 
of inspection, £er se, probably holds no charm for Hanoi 
and we would have to bargain hard if we expect to get an 
affective inspection arrangement during the initial stages 
of our talks! If we do not want to get into the controverts! 
and time-consuming problem of working out adequate inspection 
arrangements during the initial stages of our talks, we 
Should settle on having the ICC (hopefully, augmented) do 
what it could, accepting the leakiness of the DMZ and Laos 
border. More effective inspection arrangements might then 
he worked out at the international conference to follow. 

3. Halting of terror by the VC 

This would seem to be relatively simple to implement 
and control, but the suspicious mind feels impelled to warn 
against two insidious possibilities! A local GVH commander (or 
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JL itself) -sight cosmit incidents of te.ro, in the ne.se of 
£vc, perhaps even arresting "VC suspects"; and for it. part, 
fee VC in GVN uniforms might provoke incidents. But these «rll 

• J oo r vart of the Vietnamese scenery, 
have to be recognized as part or 

4 Ceasefire and Freedom of Movement 

A ae facto ceasefire will afford only a breathing spell 

during which a more robust arrangement could be worked out. If, 
however, the VC honors its commitment to stop its terror -tics, 
and if offensive action is halted by regular milrtary units on 
ho* sides, there should be an opportunity, even prior to a 
formal, policed ceasefire, for 

a constructive,^non-militaS2_pxes.ence- throughout., the. .country . / 

^ The problems of supervising and guaranteeing a 

ceasefire would be formidable even under the best of 
circumstances; and circumstances in Vietnam are far from ^ 
fee best. Nonetheless, if *• four belligerents genuine^ 
want to preserve a ceasefire (this might be less the case ^ 
wife the VC and the GVN than with the DB.V and the C.S.), 
some tolerable degree of policing should be possible by 
augmenting the staffs and increasing the mobility 

supervisory resources now at hand. 

h. As part of the formal ceasefire arrangement it 
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J? would probably have a salutory effect on the critical 
% issue of mutual confidence if a formal, solemn guarantee 
Q ~ -were given by the GVN and underwritten by all countries with 
military forces in Vietnam that no reprisals will be made 
against members of the VC or NLF once the shooting had stopped. 

c. A US/GVN requirement that must be met is freedom 
of movement througho ut v. r .try for government offic ials. 
This issue should be incrpwn tec in the arrangements for 
the formal ceasefire. The types and categories of officials 
involved must, of course, be designated in advance. 

Certainly welfare, medical. Red Cross, economic, agricultural, 
public works experts would be in the group. But what about^ 
tax collectors? And what about police? 

d. Refugees must be guaranteed freedom to return to 
their villages if they choose to do so. Similar arrangements 
must be made for Chieu Hoi ralliers who may wish to return 
to villages in contested or VC-controlled areas (their 
reception might be a good test of the VC 's readiness to 
halt terror) . 

a. But freedom of movement is a two-sided proposition. 
Under the circumstances envisaged here, unarmed civilians 
in VC areas wog££ls<< be permitted to move about. Thus 
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ft poses obvious securityproiaems (messengers, cadre, etc.) * 

5 and will strain the police resources in many GW areas, but 
it is a price- that will have to be paid for establishing 
the general principle that GW officials have access to 

all parts of South Vietnam. 

£ Obviously, the idea of civilians having "free 
access to all parts of V** Vietnam" needs q ualif ication . 

We and the GVN would want our military bases to be 
and the VC would almost certainly wish their base areas to 
be excluded. The solution might be for each side to 
designate specific military bases 

after which they would be put on the excepted list. Since 
the VC know where our bases are and we are less sure of 
the location of theirs, we might face some tough negotiations 
on this facet of Freedom of Movement. (And which GW 

agricultural specialist would want to walk through miles 

4-Vio rVT5*s right of access.) 
of swamps and jungle just to prove the GW s r g 

g The effectiveness of the ceasefire and the degree 

of freedom of movement will depend on not only the extent 

to which each side is prepared to observe *e agreement and 

the ability of the control group to police the arrangement, 

the availability of a mechanism for each side to 
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5 resolve technical or procedural problems. A mechanism 
i comprised of representatives of *e GVb and the VC would 
‘ avoid having every misunderstanding tossed in the lap of 
an over-extended , hard-pressed outside control group. 
lt could be a servant of the outside group without having 
any implications for the makeup of a future government. 

If it worked out well it could be used in other situations 
- for example, in connection with elections. This concept 
will be explored in greater detail in Section D. 

h . The Arms Control and Disarmament Agency has 
recently completed a study of Truce Agreements and 
Verification* which has some useful insights and recom 
mendations . An interdepartmental study of this subject 

. , . TPS and it would seem wise to 

has been suggested by the JCb ana a. 

launch this as soon as possible. TNote: Since this 

paragraph was written, a meeting has been held between 
representatives of the Departments of State andJJefense 
to discuss terms of refer for such a study J 


* ACDA 2686, Top Secret, 

%v 


15 November 1966. 
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Freeing Prisoners of War 

There should be an agreement ‘to free prisoners 
icmiediatelv after the arran rerrer. r :f a formal ceasefire. This 
should be done under the supervision of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross. 

a. Included in tie agrecor-eiit would be prisoners- held 
by all belligerents,- including those in North Vietnam. 

b. We will have to decide whether we wish to press 
for the exchange or the release of prisoners - a distinction 
of some importance as i-: applies to VC and GVN POWs. If 

the hostilities have actually stopped, we should give VC 
prisoners safe passage to their homes rather than hand them 
over to the VC military command. But we should attempt to 
have GVN prisoners handed oyer to the ARVN for interrogation, 
processing and release or continued service as appropriate. 
(This difference in approach to POWs may be difficult for 
the NLF to swallow since .it underlines the illegitimacy of 
the VC military command.) US, allied and North Vietnamese 
prisoners could be handed over by the ICRC to their 
official government representatives. 

c. The issue of "voluntary repatriation" may arise- in 
connection with North Vietnamese POWs. However, since Hanoi 
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j does not acknowledge having troops in South Vietnam, it 
y may not press the matter to the extent the Chinese and 
* ■ North Koreans did in Korea. 

6. Surrender of Arms by the VC 




This is probably the most fragile item in the package. ' 
The basic problem, of course, is one of mutual confidence - 
confidence by the GVN that the VC will not cache more arms than 
it surrenders; confidence by the VC that it will not be attacked 
once it disarms and that, in exchange for disarming, it will, in 
fact, be able to play a political role in South Vietnam. 

a. A critical question is: How far along in the 
settlement timetable (Part I, B3) should the VC be required 
to give up their arms? Obviously, we would want to disarm 
the VC as early as possible, say immediately after the de 
^ . ct o ceasefire. The NLF would probably want to retain its 
arms until after all US forces had been withdrawn (they 
might even insist on retaining armed units indefinitely). 

At what point in the timetable would both sides have an 
acceptable assurance cf confidence and security? In the 
package presented in Part I this point is assumed to be after 


preparations for elections (registration, announcement of 
candidates, etc.), but before elections are actually held 
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this point, the NLF may feel confident that they will, 
in fact, participate in the political process and the GVN 
may feel that the elections themselves could be conducted 
relatively free from coercion and terror. 

b. Aside from when the VC is. disarmed, there is 
the question of how the VC is disarmed. To expect the 
VC voluntarily to disarm itself would, of course, be the 
height of naiviete arc to expect them to agree to the ARVNO 
moving in to pack off the VC guns would be fanciful. 7 

One approach might be to combine an arrangement for the \ 

A 

ICC to accept the arms from organized regular units and for 
the GVN to offer bounties for individual weapons and rewards 
for information on arms caches, combined, later, with the 
arrest of people illegally possessing arms. But whatever 
the method, the VC will not permit it to appear to be 
abject surrender. 

c. There is probably no technique that can be devised 
to guarantee that the VC will, in fact, turn in all its 
arms or even a substantial proportion of them. This means 
that the GVN (however it will be constituted) will have to 
face the future in the knowledge that there will be a sub 
stantial amount of arms lying around for use by disenchanted 


or subversive elements. 
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7. A Political Role for the NLF 
g? Perhaps the most encouraging development in Vietnam 

at the moment is/lmerging constitution and the local and national, 
elections scheduled for 1967. We should endeavor to assure 
that this political process is not diverted, distorted or halted 
by any settlement we propose to Hanoi and the NLF. In short, 
if ^ NT.F as a grouE °£ ^ individuals want to play a . role to 
the uni i tical J 1 fe of Vietnam, it must dn so in the context _or ^ 

■ aBzg2 jn & political processes. .. This is fundamental to the 

concept developed in Part I. 

a. We must maintain the pressure on the GVN to 

move ahead with the constitution and elections. The 
Constitutional Assembly must finish its work on schedule 
and the elections, both local and national, mist not be 
permitted to slip beyond the dates now contemplated - which 
are late enough, as it is. 

b. The NLF must be convinced that it can play a role 
in political life once terror is stopped. The earlier 
they forswear violence, the earlier they can participate^ 
in the emerging political process of. South Vietnam. At^ 
the end of the road lies the nationa ljslections . A govern- 
ed will be foamed on the basis of elections in all parts 

^CV. 
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of the country where fhs electoral process can be conducted 
free from violence an c f : .v ! at ton. 

c. We (and the CM) - ti . have to be prepared to accept 
a government that might have NLF representation. If this 
prospect is unacceptable, we had better cnoose an entirely 
different approach to a settlement. In a sense, of course, 
we would be gambling on our conviction that, given a free 
choice, a vast majority of South Vietnamese would reject 
the NLF. A key factor, then, will be the extent to which 

a "free choice" can actually be exercised. 

d. There is some evidence that' there is a group 

within the NLF which wculu like to break from the rigid 
Communist line but has. thus far been unable to do so. In 
a situation where such a could participate only in 

the political life of South Vietnam, a new leftist, but -- 
non-Communist, party night be organized and draw eonsiderabl 
support away from the VLF. Consideration should be given 

to preparing the ground for to is , and for giving such a 
group significant covert American support. 

e. In our settlement timetable, the VC would be able 
openly to retain their arms dur ing the period of elec tion 
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Reparation. And, as already indicated, we must assume 
^T^tTsubstantial amount of arms will newer be given up. 
Thus, special care will have to be taken to minimise VC 
' intimidation. One way this could be done would be to. 
remove the individual voter from such intimidation at the 
time he registers and. Later, when he casts his vote. 

The registration process and the actual voting could be 
conducted in district towns (virtually all under GVK 
control) where outside observers could be on hand and 
where the influence of VC goon s q uads would be much less 
chan in the hamlets and villa*-*- Ttm transportation 
could be provided fron t-s vi' ^ t0 ^ 

fvV. ^ it 

— ‘ ^ \ 
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■S, f. The observation end/or supervision of the election 

. process by a recognir.ec, independent body is of considera- 
ble importance and wertay of careful thought. The election 

ct _ hP as 'iee from taint as possible to ensure 
process must be as _ic_ 

-* n Con cron has unimpeachable bon a 
that the next government xn ^^on n 

f ides . 

8. Remaining Items in the Settlement Package . 

If we could work out satisfactory arrangements with 

respect to the matters we have considered thus far, the other 

issues should be fairly easy to deal with. 

a Hanoi would obviously be interested in some early 

form of North-South relationship and some ultimate pros- 
pect of reunification. An economic, trade, cogitations, 
postal arrangement between North and South Vietnam would 
seem mutually beneficial and could probably be worked out 
fairly soon after hostilities ceased. On reunification, 

. or- selves .to abide by the free- 

we have already commxL.t-ed oui 

. . . C he Vietnamese themselves, although 

ly-expressed wxshes Oj. ttie 

the modalities of determining just how the Vietnamese 
express their choice will be a complicated matter to work 

OUt ' b Both in Balt# in April 1965 and in Manila 

# 
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w. cannot blink at the feet that the prospect of early 

negotiations is uninviting W -e-al Ky and his military 

, lld wc , -■■’Tr estimate the problem of gettxng 
colleagues. Nor should wc — 

D i, a which contemplates something 

the present GVN to agree uC 

: e ss than the virtual surrender of the VC. 

For understandable reasons the GVN, as presently 
constituted, would probably resist vigorously the kind of 
package deal sketched out in Part I. three points, in partreu ar 
M0 uld be troublesome: the provision that the VC could keep its 

arms for a significant period- after a ceasefire; the prospect of 

. . v bjT it could participate both as 

national elections xn whxch —e NL. 

, ri .p ininlicatidn that a government 
voters and candxdates; and t-.- 

i pu.cH'ms could conceivably have NLF 
based on early national elections 

representation. 

Xf we are serious about a '•settle first, negotiate 

package along the lines contemplated in Part I, we must 

address ourselves 
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to three basic alternative courses of action with respect to 
the GVN: 

1. We could try to get agreement from the present GVN 
recognizing that, in the process, we would probably face 
the toughest confrontation we have had thus far with Ky 
and Thieu. Whether it would be actually possible to sell 
our package to the Vietnamese leaders without serious 
consequences to the stability of the regime would probably 
have to be decided by our Embassy in Saigon. 

2. We could scale down our package to meet the minimum 
requirements of the GVN, recognizing that we would thereby 
almost certainly jeopardize any prospects there might be 
for an early settlement with Hanoi. 

3. We could hold up any iniatives to contact Hanoi with 
a package proposal until there was a government change 
through elections, recognizing .that this would delay any 

movement along the package-deal track ion til next summer 
at the earliest. This course would also negate one of the . 

fundamental points of our package - having the NLF associate 

/ 

itself with the on-going political process and take its ■ / 

chances on the results of ^national election. ' 

J? 
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very succulent. But if we 


revert to the raison d'etre for the present exercise - to attempt 
to reach a satisfactory package settlement with Hanoi in the 
near future - we should tel. a closer look at Alternative 1. If 
agreement is reached on the package In Washington and in our 
Embassy in Saigon, the stakes would seem to warrant facing up 
to Ky and Company . 

If we do decide to confront Ky with our settlement 
proposal, we must work .out the matter of timing. Unless we want 
to keep the GVN in the dark until late in our discussions with 
Hanoi - a course that should be rejected out of hand as being 
unrealistic, risky and unethical - we have two options: 

1. Consult the GVN immediately after our decision to 
proceed - i.e., before the initial contact with Hanoi. 

This has the advantage of undercutting subsequent objections 
the GVN might raise to our course. of action and of getting 
an early sense of how the GVN might react to the substance 
of our proposal. On the other hand, it could jeopardize 
the secrecy with which the first tentative contacts would 
have to be made. 
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^ ,.„2. Consult the GVN v.rtrer a favorable response to our 
initial contact with Hanoi, but before any substantive 
discussions were held. Mis would preserve the principle 
of consultation, but won: ,voi .. tit. risk of premature 

disclosure and, if Kano. . .. - - u - mutiat-ve, 

unnecessary controversy . 

On balance, the firsc alternative seems preferable. 
Unless we decide to stand down any political attempts to end 
the fighting in Vietnam until after a new government has taken 
over in Saigon, we will have to confront Ky and Thieu with our 
Views on a satisfactory settlement. This confrontation might 
as well take place scon - especially if we have any reason to 
believe that Hanoi would be interested in a relatively early 
settlement. By getting G VS agreement at the outset of our 
undertaking, we would be better able Co proceed with what will 
certainly be a delicate arx difficult series of sessions with 
Hanoi . 
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c. Our Manila Allies an d_OAer Jn teres ted Par ties 

While lie Manila communique does not address directly 
the kind of negotiations envisaged in this paper, it does 
recognize (Para 28 ) the desirability of "close consultation" 
among the Manila • participants regarding the "settlement of the 
conflict". For this reason, if for no other, it would be well 
to inform our allies prior to undertaking substantive talks with 
Hanoi, but after we have consulted with the GW. /j i£te: 
words "inform" and "consulted" are used advisedly^/ 

The question arises whether the USSR and the UK, as 
co-chairmen, should also be informed at about this point in the 
proceedings. Since we can assume that Hanoi, itself, would 
probably inform Moscow, we should probably do likewise. For 
this, and other reasons, London should be cut in. 

F inal ly there are India, Canada and Poland - die ICC 
participants. Although the Poles might get advance word 

from Hanoi, it would seem unwise for us to notify these countries 
(to avoid the risk of leaks) until the conversations were 
' progressing for some time and an agreement seemed possible. 
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D. Agreement "In Principle 1 ’ vs Agreement on Implementation 
(or There 's I -ha y a Slip - - -) 

Our experience in dealing wich Communist countries has 
taught us that negotiations on even a fairly uncomplicated 
problem can be lengthy and’ tortuous.. We have also learned that 
discussion of modalities and details of implementation, even 
after "agreement in principle" has been reached, can be sticky 
and arduous. The case of Vietnam is complicated, and the issues 
and stakes involved will require that,, for our part, we pay the 
closest attention to details of implementation. Thus, while 
"Agreement in Principle" would be theoretically possible within 
a fairly short time period (say, several weeks of concentrated 
discussion), it would be foolish to assume that an actual 
settlement would be immediately implemented. This raises two 
problems, one of procedure and one of substance. 

1. The procedural problem, while not critical, does 
affect our concept of the scenario and is thus worth noting. 
On the assumption that "Agreement in Principle" can be 
reached, should the next step be to proceed immediately, 
secretly, and .bilaterally with Hanoi into the details of 
implementation? Or should^e announce the Agreement and then 
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pipceed (perhaps with sub-croups osade up of the U.S., GVN, 

DR.fv'VC) to examine formally and xn detail the implementation 
of textual withdrawal, ceasefire, and political problems? 

Or should we immediately convene an international body to 
work out these problems? 

2. The substantive problem flows from the procedural. 

What, happens on the ground between Agreement and Implementation? 


Does the 3ombing Pause co: 


(Almost certainly, yes.) 


Does the Ceasefire continue? (Probably, yes.) But the 
discussions on implementation could continue for a long 
time, (say, for a perioi U us). We may then face- the 
choice of insisting on progress on modalities at the 


risk of jeopardizing f.a Basic Agreement, or having extended 


talks - and an extend e 
rtff a ocssible decline 


=.sef ; re. We would have to balance 
•• s:.xr. with a similar effect on 


the ARVN and perhaps on cur otvu troops .- and still not 
certain that the Agreement would not fall apart on some 
irreconcilable point of implementation. 

On the first point, the procedural one, we should recognize 
that the secrecy of any U . 3 .'-North Vietnamese talks would be 
unlikely to hold out bej^l the point of basic agreement. For 

SF.ftor-EYES OttJuY 


SECjpC- 


n and others there would be advantage in concluding 


this treason and otners «-n ere .jou.i 
this S^ase with a joint anr ounces 

o . 

Principle and or our deers: <. 
details at "working- level :! I v 


set on these "working- lev 


it of our Agreement xn 


w up on implementation 
A time limit could- be 


though the consequences 


of jeopardizing the Basic Agt-ixmeni: s ’d the progress that mignt 
have been already achieved or. implementation would probably 
inhibit' either side from walking out on the issue of a pre- 
determined deadline) • 

On the assumption that the modalities could be worked 
out in due course, an international body should then be called 
to note, and possibly guarantee the basic issues of the 
settlement (see Section E, below). 

There is yet another aspect of the implementation facet 
to deal with - the relationship to and the responsibilities of 


the NLF to the decisions tint 


One of the shibboleths 


we have confronted in the lists t wherever we addressed the problem 
of dealing with the NLF was the implications this might have for 


its later participatxon, o: 


■ carms, in the Government. 


Our package proposal avoids this in due course, and if the 
NLF olavs the game, the Co munis ts will be able to play a 

SEtfSSrEYES ONLY 
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political role on the basis of cemcts fra ted popular support. 

But there will be several occasions prror to the national elections 
when some administrative or quasi -governmental responsibility 
will have to be assumed by the NLF. it nothing else, they will 
be administering areas under their own control and any GVN or 
other official coming into -SiLF villages will have to deal with 
the established political structure. 

In addition to contacts with local officials on local 
problems, there will be a requirement for more far-reaching 
relationships. There is the problem of ceasefire. As time 
goes on and as the ceasefire becomes more formal in character, 
commanders of the opposing forces will probably have to deal with 
one another through the ICC or directly. A more complicated 
problem and one that will require frequent NLS-GVN contact is 
the question of • freedom of movement for officials, refugees and 
other non-military groups. Clearly, the ICC or any other 
non-Vietnamese body that could be established within the time 
period contemplated would be unable to handle the problems 
implicit here. Clearly, this is a case where "the Vietnamese 
themselves" will have to deal with the various questions that 

0 
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will arise. 
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The Internati onal Con-ttrence 

As part of the joint U.3.-DR7 announcement reporting an 
"Agreement in Principle", there should be a statement that an ... 

international Conference wl.l be called to ratify (note?) the 

- _ • -r g pc f Q - key provisions (respect 

Agreement anc to prova.ce g— - ~ 

• , ■■ c- c h a conference would be 

for territorial sovereignty 

, c= the modalities had been 

convened sometime aftea. 5 

worked out (at which point : - -cal and military processes 

of settlement should be welL .nder way and in less danger of 

, . cose narty to the Inter- 

sabotage or obstruction from •-> 

national Conference) . 

With luck and the right oast of characters the inter- 
national conference should be a fairly expeditious, even pro 
forma affair. This would be more likely the case if the number ^ 
of countries involved were kept to a minimum and ifa way cou U ^ ■ 
be found to excludeJhe_Chinese J . fuch a conference would ideally 
con's'll ^7's^Tvietr.anese, the North Vietnamese, theU.S., 

. - r V . . /'.o-chairmen. By giving the 

the three ICC countries ar.a 

. _ ... 0 . , --- inspection, and under- 

latter two groupings some •• •— .• » - 
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